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i- Congress of the United States 

a/ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 

Washington, D. C. 
MEMO 

October 25, 1957 

TO: Mr. Arens 

FROM: Mr. Frank Tavenner 

SUBJEC T: Text of Lyman Alonzo Hipperton 
and Howard Warren Linnard 

I have not heard of these two witnesses prior to 
examination of their text. It is noted that they are employees 
of Los Angeles County Air Polution Control district and that 
they appeared as witnesses at their own request. Having county 
positions, I assume they wanted to clear their records with 
their employer by cooperating with the Committee . 

ThQy both appear to have been students at the University 
of Texas, their testimony relates almost entirely to Communism 
in Texas. There is nothing startling about their text, but 
should a hearing ever develop in 'fexas their testimony would be 
of importance. 



Congress of the United States 
house of representatives 

COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 

Washington, D* C, 
MEMO 



October 22, ■ 1957 



TO: Mr. Frank Tavenner 



FROM: Mr. Arens 



Bill Wheeler sent the attached in. I know nothing 



Could you please give me a note as to what this is 
all about. 



Memo to Mrs* Nagle 

ocLb^ir 1 copy of hearins heid in Los Anseies > 

Our associate used the «Q & A » form rather than the colloquy 

we win P ie th \ tel «P h °™' W this causes any difficulty, 

we win be glad to make the necessary changes. • 

Prank Stout 
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WITNESS 

Lyman Alonzo Ripperton 
Howard Warren Linnard 
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COMMITTEE ON tjN-AMERICAN ACTIVIT£2$ 

^ mm mm 

Wednesday, October 2, I957 

Biltmpre Hotel, 
Lqs Angeles, California 

Subcommittee . No. 1 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to caii, at 2:30 p*m., in 
the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, California, congressman 
Clyde Doyle presiding. 

Present: William A. Wheeler, counsel to the subcommittee. 
Congressman Doyle: By the authority of the Chairman of 
the full committee, I am setting up Subcommittee 1, consisting 
of Congressman Clyde Doyle of California. 
We will proceed in this hearing. 
Mr. Wheeler: Will you swear the witness in? 
Congressman Doyle: And I will swear the witness at this 
t ime . . 

LYMAN AL0N20 RIPPERTQN 

t 

was sworn and testified as follows: 

Congressman Doyle: Thank you. Be seated. 

EXAMINATION 

By^Mr. Wheeler: 
State your full name, please. 
Lyman Alonzo Ripperton. 
And your address, please. 



Q. 
A. 

Q. 
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4. 17017 South Woodruff, Bellf lower, California. 

Q. When and where were you born, Mr. Ripperton? 

.4. I was born May 4, 1921, in New Orleans, Louisiana. 



4 j! Q. You are appearing here today as a voluntary witness, 

5 ;| is that correct? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I should like to advise you, you can be represented 
by counsel if you so desire. 

A. Well, I see no reason. 

Q. V/ould you give the committee a resume of your edu- 
cational background? 

A. I finished high school at John Marshall High School 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, in ,1938. 

In 1942, I obtained a Bachelor ! s in Government at the 
University of Texas,- and in October of 1945 or 1946 — I forget 

16 [which — I obtained a Bachelor l s in chemistry at the University 

17 I of Texas, and in May of 195^ I obtained my Doctor of Philosophy 
10 -in biochemistry at the University of Texas, having completed 

1C) Jthe actual work for the degree the previous spring. 

20 Q. How have you been employed, sir, since 1945? 

21 , A. Well, from 1945 until July of 1953 I was a student, 

22 land from July of 1 53 through June of 1 54 I was employed as a 

i 

23 j research biochemist by the Baker Research Laboratories of the 

24 'I New England Deaconess Hospital in Boston* 

M 

25 < Q. Subsequent to that? 
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Ohj, and then until October of '5** I was unemployed. 




Then 


> si 


ripe October: of '54, I have been employed as a chemist 


3 


by the. Los Angeleg County Air Pollution Control District. 


4 






Haye you had any military experience? 


5 






Yes.. I was in the Army for approximately three 


o 


months, 


obtained a medical discharge . 


7 
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During what period was this? 


8 




A.. 


It was longer than three months; from July of 1942 


Q 


through. 


oh, up to the middle of April of 1943. 
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Mr. Ripper ton, we have information that you were at 1 


1 1 


one 


blme 


a member of the Communist party, is that correct? 


1 fi 




A. 


Yes, it is. 


1 *3 
1 o 




Q. 


And where were you a member of the Communist party? 


14 




A. ' 


In Austin, Texas. 


1 

1 D 




Q. 


That was your entire membership, in Austin? 


16 




A. 


Yes. 


17 




Q. 


When did you join this Communist party? 


18 




Ai 


In April of. — must have been 1946. I figured out 


19 




but 


I think it was «46. 


20 




Q< 


* 

How old were you at that time? 


21 




A. 


25 — well, almost 25 • 


22 




Q. 


■ What were the events that led you into the Communist 


23 


party?- What were your reasons for becoming interested in the 


24 


movement 


, and joining? 


25 

< 
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May I ramble a bit here? 
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4. 

Q. You want to go off the record? Do you want to go off 
or do you want to just — 

A. Well, I am going to have to sort of gather in my j 
thoughts here, and it may ramble quite a bit* , 

Q. Oh, that is all right. I 

A. I don't know, it was a long build-up of things that 
led me into the party. I will say that actually I wanted to do j 
something to better conditions. It sounds very naive, but it 
is true . 

I had lived most of my life in the South, and had seen 
quite a bit of racial discrimination, for example, and I dis- 
liked this, and I thought that after a while, I got to feeling 
nobody was doing anything for you but the Communists. They were 
really out to right the world in a hurry, and the final thing 
that led me into the party was an ad put out, I believe it was 
by General Motors. They were having asbrike, and they put an 
ad in the paper in which they contradicted themselves — - I 
forget exactly what the ad said — but I was full of righteous 
indignation. I knew some fellows who I thought were connected 
with the party, and I asked them if they would allow me to join,] 
and they did. ! 

As I said before, I have no apologies for going into the j 

i 

party. My apologies are for staying in after getting in it. 

I mean, you know, going in, you can go in blind, but after j 
you have been in a while, well — 
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Q. How long did you go through this period before you 
actually became a member? 

A. Well, quite a while. As I say, one thing that 
bothered me, when I got up and started reading into history, 
let us say, is that I had been taught that everything was fair, 
everything was authoritarian, and yet when you dig into history 
you find that there is a lot of individual whim in it, and this 
bothered me. It didn f t seem quite right* It doesn't bother me 
right now. This is £he course of events. But I thought 
everybody should be orderly. 

Congressman Doyle: That was before you became a member 
of the Communist party? 

The Witness; Yes, sir. 

Congressman Doyle: You came to that conclusion? 

The Witness : Yes . 
By Mr . Wheeler : 

Q. Did they seek you out, or did you seek them out? 

A. No, I asked them to be allowed to join. 

Q. How did you come in contact with these people? 

A. Well, I was working with some fellows, knew some 
fellows there at the University who had more or less hinted 
bhat they had connections with the Communist party, and said 
so outright. 

Q. Were there any fronts at the University, or in the 
City of Austin at that time that, attracted you? 
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A. No. As a matter of fact, I was about as non-politica 
non-active in any social improvement organizations as a person 
could be . 

Q. Who actually took you in the Communist party? 

A. Well, the person who sponsored me was Stuart Ballin. 



I don't know whether it is S-t-u-a or S-t-e-w-a-r-t, and the 
last name is B-a-l-l-i-n . 
Q. And who was he? 

j 

A. He was a graduate student at the University of Texas # j 

t 
i 

Q. What was his major? 

A, Chemistry, organic chemistry. ; 

Q. And how long did you know him subsequent to his 
sponsoring you? 

A. Well, I imagine it was from the previous Pall, I 
think that was his first year at the University of Texas, so 
that would be from, oh, September until the following April . 

Q. How long did you know him subsequent to the time that 
lie sponsored you? 

A. Well, I had contact with him as long as he and I were 
ooth in Austin . 

Q. How long was that? 

A. Well, that was, I guess he left the year before I did, 
/rtiic'h would be 1952, must have been the Spring of 1952. 

Q. When did you leave the Communist party? 

A. Well, when I graduated from school, I just moved away 



e 
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7 

from Austin, and never got in contact with thetn again. 


> 


2 


Q. You graduated in June of «53? 




3 


A. I finished, left in June of <53. 




A 


0. Did you know Stuart Ballin was a member of the J 




5 


Communist party from the time you entered until 1952? 




6 


A. Yes . 




7 


Q. You know where he is now? 
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A. Yes, he is in Altadena. He is working for Hughes, 




9 


I believe. I ran into him out in Pasadena. j 




10 


Q. Hughes Aircraft Company? 




11 


A. I believe so. He was working for Consolidated Engin- 




12 


eering, or whatever they changed their name to. 




13 


Q. Is he still active in the party, do you, know? j 




14 


! 

A. I don't know. He has called a couple of times when 




15 


I have been away, and I imagine he is, mentioned seeing some of 




16 


the former Texas party members in New York. ' 




17 


0. Were you a member of the university group the entire ■ 




18 


j 

period of time? 




19 


A- Well, I was — they had a student group and then what 




20 


they called the professional group, which was composed almost 




21 


entirely of university graduate students, and I was at different 




22 


times a member of each one of those groups. 




23 


Q. In 1946 to what group were you assigned, the student 




24 


group? 




25 


A. Student group. 
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Q. How long did you remain in the student group? 
A. I'd have to take a guess. 
Q. Approximately? 

A. I would say that in '51, whenever the professional 
group was set up, I believe that was in 1951, in that group. 
Q. Did you hold any positions in the student group? 
A. Not unless it was ~ I think it was — yes. In that 
group I was at one time the director of literature, which meant 
I kept the pamphlets and things like that at my house, and was 
responsible for taking them to the meetings, and selling them. 
Q. Did you hold any position in the professional group? 
A. Same position, director of literature. 
Q. That would be during your entire membership, but 
periodically? 
A. No. 

Q. What was the source of the literature? 
A. It came, presumably, from Houston. I never got it 
from the post office. They sent it to a box at the University 
Post Office there. I believe the name they used was Joe Martin, 
who was not a real person; I mean, this was just a — 

Q. do you know the name of the people or the concern in 
Houston from which the material originated? | 

A. Well, it came from party headquarters in Houston, 
and I think some- of the stuff came directly from New York. 

Q. Now, from a period of time in 1946 to 1951, what would 



ll 



you say the total membership was of the student group, people 



2 coming and going? 
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A. Oh, you mean the total number including turnover? 
Q. Yes, including the turnover • 

A. I don't think we ever had more than 20 members at 
one time, and it was generally closer to -ten, twelve, but the 
jturnover was pretty terrific, so I don't really know. 
Q. Would you estimate 50, 80? 
A. I'd say under 50. 

Q. Now, who were the officers of the student group, as 
you recall.? 

A. Well, let's see, the first one who comes to mind is 
Wendell Addington, because he announced publicly that he was- a 
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member . 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 



Would you spell his last name? 

A-d-d-i-n-g-t-o-n . 

You said he announced something? 

Yes, he announced publicly that he was a member of 
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22 j 
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23 
24 
25 



the Communist party. John Stanford was^ one. Dwight DeWard. 
jThis is the student group. 
Q. Yes . 

A. Ben Ramey, and I believe his wife was, too. Her name 



before they were married was Mae Cohen. 
Q. M-a-e? 

A. I believe that's right. 
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Q. c-o-h-e-n? 

A. I don't know for sure how she spelled It* 
I can't think of anyone else at the moment who held of flee j 
Q. Wendell Addington, I wonder if you would tell us a i 
little more about him. Do you know where he is from? 

A. He is from Lubbock. Currently is, Lubbock, Texas. 
Apparently, his family has been there for quite some time. He j 
mentioned that his grandmother was part of the populace movement; 
in West Texas. So I presume that he, you know, his family had j 
been there quite a while . 

Q. what was he majoring in? • j 

A. He wasn't majoring in history, and he wasn't majoring 
in any of the sciences. I presume he was majoring in economics, 
but if It was not that, then it was something closely allied. 

Q. How long did you know him as a member of the Communist 
party? 

A. Shortly after the time he first came to the University 
which I think was the Fall after I joined the party, and he 
later became a paid functionary of the Communist party, and the 
Last I heard he was in Houston, although he may have been trans- 
ferred somewhere else by now. 

Q. John Stanford, I wonder if you would elaborate on his 

background, and so on? 

A. Well, I didn't know too much about his background, 
25 iixcept that his father was quite wealthy, and he and his father 
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did not get along. They had, from what I heard, they had some 
pretty drastic rows about John's — I presume about John's 
membership in the party. He, by the way, was known as Juancho. 
Q. Was he from Texas? 

A. I don't know. I think he was from Dallas, but I am 
not too certain about that* 

Q. What was his major? 
A. I don't know what his major was. 
Q. Have you heard of him recently? 
A. No, except that I think he is still in Houston, 
Houston or possibly San Antonio, except that I don't think San 
Antonio — I think, the last I heard, he also was a full time 
professional party member. 
Q. Dwight DeWard? , 

A. Is in New York. I heard from Stuart Ballin that he 
had had — how long ago I don't know, but he had had a nervous 
breakdown, in New York, and has been there for, just recently 
got married. 

Q. Do you know his occupation? 

A. He majored in bacteriology. He also did, if I 
remember correctly,- did some short story writing, but whether 
he ever sold anything or not I don't know. I think he was at 
one time a little serious about it. 
Q. Then Ben Ramey? 

A. Ben Ramey has got his degree in law, and is with a 
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i qtat fMr™ in rppvoq up wag active in the Wallace campaign after 




1 1 


he graduated, and I imagine they are still hearing from Ben. 




3 


He makes a. lot of noise . 


A 


Q. And I believe you said he is married to Mae Cohen? j 




A. Yes . 




G 


Q. Now, as you recall, who were the rank and file i 


/ | 


members of the student group? j 


8 


j 

A. Let's see, a guy who wore real thick glasses. There '.■ 


9 


was a Rose Marie Coward and — i 


10 


Q. c-o-w-a-r-d? I 


1 1 


A. I believe so. Let's see, then John Hiles . 


12 


Q. This Rose Marie Coward, you might give us what infor- 




13 


mation you have. 




14 


A. She was just a little blond, also majoring, I believe 






15 


in bacteriology, but — I don't remember. 




16 


Q. Then John Hiles? j 




17 


A. John Hiles was born an English subject, and he was j 


18 


later in the professional group. He was majoring in engineering 


• 


19 


At the last, when I left Austin, he had not finished his degree. 




20 


I don't know whether he ever got it or not. 


I 


21 


Bob Brannon — | 


22 


Q. Who was he? j 


23 


A. He was working, the last I heard, as a milk inspector,! 

i 


24 


p believe, for the Public Health Department in Austin, and he 


t 
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Loved back and forth from Austin to San Antonio a couple of 
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don't know inhere his home was or where he Is now. I will j 

i 


10 


i 

probably think of his first name in a while. 


1 1 


There is another girl named Rose Mary or Rose Marie, who 




I id 


got in trouble with the Houston police down on the docks, but I 




1 *3 
I O 


can't remember her last name. 




1 4 t 


Do you want me to go on to the people I knew in the pro- 




1 o 


fessional group? 




1 6 


Q. Yes. You don't recall any more in this group? 




1 ="7 
1 / 


A. I am sure I will. I can — you know, picture events, 






but I can't remember the names of all the people. 




1 Q 


Q. O.K. 






A. In the professional group were Kurt Schneider and 




P 1 


John Hiles, whom I mentioned before, and Howard Linnard, who 




22 


by the way, Is now working at the same place where I work. 




p^ 


Q. .When did he get out of the party? 




24 


A. Well, I thought it was just before he came out here, 




25 


which would in January of 1953. 

- 
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What happened was, he left and apparently did the same 
thing I did* He just left without telling anybody he was 
leaving Austin, and never got in touch with anybody. At least- 

Q. You left in June of »53? 

A. Yes . 

Q. He left at the mid-semester term? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Was he an active — 

A. He left in January, just before he came out here; I 

think he came here in x 53. * 

Q. Was he active up until he left, do you know? 

A. Well, he was active In the sense he came to the 

meetings 

meetings, but he, the last time he came to pfe was sometime 
before the end of either November or December, probably, of 
1952, I would say, and he didn't seem to be too enthusiastic 
that time about the party. I don't know how long he had been 
in, because I think he had been in the student group before he 
came into the professional group. 

Q. Was he in the professional group In I95I? 
A. Not when it was first organized, no. He came in, I 
would say, in the Spring of 1952, and Bob Brannon, whom I 
mentioned earlier, was also for a while in the so-called 
professional group And, oh, yes, how can I forget, , Mal colm 
Gordon arid his wife were members of both groups at one time or 



another, and — 
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Q. Who was he? 

A* Malcolm Gordon was a Second generation Communist, ~~J 

very aggressive in his views. He was one of the people, one J 

of the few people that I ran into in the party who were what j 

the average American thinks Communists are* | 

Now, most of the people that I knew at the University j 

i 

were the type who would .much rather sit* around their front ; 
rooms talking about these things than to go out" and distribute ! 
leaflets or go down to a meeting or something like this. 

Malcolm was hard, boy, I mean he — one time in one of 
the meetings someone criticized something that had happened in 

i 

Russia, something that seemed, regardless of how much the | 

i 

Capitalist press had distorted what had happened, whatever had j 
happened — I forget the incident, — seemed to be wrong, and j 
someone criticized it. Boy, an emotional backlash from that 
was terrific. He chewed us all out. I believe his words were , 
that the Russian party, the Soviet party, was the — let's f ace ^ 
it — it is the head of all Communist power and philosophy, 

everything, and therefore we at least ought to do them the i 

i 

courtesy of letting them explain before we condemned them, and j 

it didn't sit too. well with a lot of people. j 

Q. How long was it before you realized that the Soviet ! 

i 

Communist was in the head of power after you joined? \ 

A. Well, this is hard to say because I realized it before 

< 

i 

but wouldn't admit it to myself, if you know what' I mean. The 
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party, communist party, says that it will not initiate any 
violence ♦ There won't be any violence unless the — their 
opposition starts it, but that the workers someday will arise ( 
and throw off their chains, and that the- party should be there , 

to lead them. ■ 
Well, now, this is making a very fine distinction, a little 

too fine, sometimes, because every once in a while some of the - 

i 

older party members, people who would come in there, would say » 
something and would indicate that it was just a matter of 
wording. That if the opportunity ever arose, that action, 
violent or not, would be initiated by the party. 

It was unpleasant for me being in the party for quite a 
while : I explained to one person it is sort of like a man 
walking along the road with a rock in his shoe; he just keeps 
walking. I mean, it is bothering him but he doesn't do 
anything about it . 

Well, I moved away, and this was a good opportunity just 

to break. 

Q. Did you ever receive the impression, or come to any 
conclusion, that this small unit in Austin, Texas, was a part 
of a worldwide movement, a worldwide conspiracy controlled by 
the Soviet Union? 

A. Well — ' 
Q. I realize it would be no direct evidence that would 
come into your possession abng those lines. It would have to 
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be created by a series of events, or something must occur, 
perhaps the instance that Malcolm Gordon expressed to the grout 

A. Well, we were sort of an anomalous group, as I say, 
we were more talkers than doers, and they were always prodding 
us from the State headquarters to get out and do more. As for 
— they tried to instill in us the attitude that we were the 
vanguard of the workers, you know, all over the world, and 
that as university people we should prepare ourselves to be 
leaders in this movement, and to help us be leaders we should 
get more pamphlets out and distribute them. 

But I know what you mean there, but we, well, I personally 
I got the feeling of course that we were united, not by organi- 
zation, but in spirit. This was the idea that they tried to 
give, I suppose, to the rank and file members of the party, 
that we have our own American organization, and that any time 
we participate in an international organization It is just 
more or less a committee, and we agree individually to various 
things, but that we are not dictated to by — 

Q. You found out you couldn't criticize the Soviet Union 

A. Well, it didn't make for a happy sittiatlon to do so, 
and, oh, I tell you, one thing that really gets to me in this 
whole thing is that whenever anything was presented to me, I 
would stop and say, now, how should I interpret this in the 
light of the party line, and not, do I like it, but how should 
I think of it as a good Communist; how should I think, of this? 
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\nd I don't like that. I like to have my own opinions. 
Q. They controlled your thought, is that what — 
A. Well 

Q. They conditioned it? 

,4. Yes, I mean everything must be interpreted in the 
Light of Marxist theory. This is said many times. You don't 
— and the thing is, too, that interpretation, oh, let's take 
)aseball or something like this. One guy who doesn't like 
)aseball, he is writing an article in the paper, can put it 
iovm as a Capitalist venture, you know, and another guy might 
Like it this is just an example of for instance. Another 
Suy might like it, and he would describe it as something that 
fas typically American, had grown out of the American soil, and 
jo forth, so to speak. 

It just depended on where you were in the organization, to 
jome extent, as to interpretation of these things. 

Q. Did you ever attend any Communist party training 
ichools? 

A. I did one in Houston at the home of the girl who was 
hen the secretary of the Communist party in Texas. Her name 
ras Ruth Koenig. I believe it is K-o-e-n-i-g . 

Q. How long a period was this? 

A. This was a weekend, two days, and we went over such 
hings as the idea of Democratic centralism, everybody. comes 
o a — you sit around, you make a decision, and then everybody 
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is bound to the decision that is made by the majority. 




2 


Q. What year wa.s this? 




3 


A. This was, I think it was the first year I was in the 




4 


party # It was in the Summer, because it was hot as blazes in ( 




5 


Houston. i 

i 
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Q. That is the only so-called course you had taken? , j 

s 
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I 

A. The only one aside from courses of study we set up j 
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ourselves in Austin . j 
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Q. The individual you mentioned instructed the class? \ 
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A. No, she did not. As a matter of fact, she wasn't 




1 1 


there at the time; she was — I don ! t know where she was. Her 
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husband was there, and I can't remember his name. His name 




1 O 


;vas different from hers. Kenneth — they had a man from New 

r 




1 A 


York teach the class . 




« r— 

I o 


Q. Do you recall who he was? 




1 o 


A* I recall another name. Jim Melrose was one of the ; 




1 / 


fellows who went down there to that class with me — or, no, 




1 R 
1 O 


he didn l tg) with me. He was working in Houston at the time. 




1 o 

i y 


I met him there, and he later came to the University of Texas. 




ZO 


' That was the main theme of the course, as to how a j 




O 1 


Communist party would function, as I said, what they called 






Democratic centralism, and that ! s all I remember. 




^-O 


I am sure there were other things that were brought up 






in the course, but it was not a course for training leaders, 




25 


or anything like that. This fellow was touring around. 
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Q. Do you recall, the structure of the party in Austin? 
A. Well, we had the units — sometimes it was only one, 
but there was a chairman, and then an institutional represen- , 
tative, who might also be the chairman of the local branch of' , 
the party, and when there were more than one — when there 
were more groups than one, one individual acted as liaison 
between the chairman of each group and the State, and toward 
the end of the time I was there, I did not know who the liaison 
man was. I mean, they were keeping pretty quiet as to who was 
liaison, and as to whom he met. 

The State would send men into town, and our liaison man 
would meet him there, or he might be called to Houston, our 
liaison man might be. 

Q. That is from your own group? 

A. No, he wasn't necessarily from our group. One man 
would talk to the chairman of the different groups, and act 
then as liaison for all the groups in Austin. 

Q. How many groups were there in Austin? 
A. Well, when I left I know that there were at least 
two; the so-called professional group, and the student group. 

And I was very surprised, not long before I left, to find 
out that there was a student group, because it had broken up 
and I didn't think there were any member's at all. It dropped 
down to, I believe at one time, 3 members, and then I thought 
it had been completely disbanded, and we had to deliver some 
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pamphlets, and my first knowledge of the fact that there was 
another group there was the fact that the paper announced the 
pamphlets had been distributed in a part of town where we hadn' 
been, and — 

Q. To you knowledge, during any time of the period you 
were a member, were there other groups, other than the student 
and professional groups in Austin? 

A. There was the so-called city group. This was composejd, 
in my time, principally of people, university people and negros 
usually from the East side of Austin, and as to whether it was 
active or not when I left, I don't know. 

Q. Did you ever meet any of the leaders of this city 
group, or any of the members? 

A. Well, let's see now, at one time the. Gordons were 
active in the city group, and there was - I can't think of the 
fellow's name, seems to me he was a lawyer — oh, Kenneth 
Lumpkin. Now, I don't know whether he was ever a member or 
not, but he must know quite a bit about the party's activities 
over in that section of town, because it seems to me that 

before my time now, I wouldn't swear to this — but it seems 

to me that before I went in he was a member of the party, I 
believe — I am not sure — and he was, if I remember correctly 
he was always having run-ins with some of our party members 
over there . 

Q. Was he an attorney? 
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A. Yes, he was . 

Q. How was the State divided up by the Communist party, 
if you know? 

A. I don't know. I think the maximum number they ever 
had was 500 members, and they were in Houston, Austin, San 
Antonio, Dallas, and El Paso; and as to the actual State 
organization, I don't know how they ~ 

Q. Did you ever meet any state leaders? 
A. Yes, Jack Breen became the head of the Texas party 
- I forget what his exact title was - when he became the head 
of the Texas party, shortly after I Joined, andttrth Koenig, 
I met; she had attended the University of Texas, too. 

Then, let's see, I met a fellow who,well, he was a negro 
fellow from New York. I can't remember his name now. The 
first name was Bill, and he was, well, he could have passed as 
being not negro at all, although he did not choose to, did not 

choose to pass as white. y ^/ 

As I say, later Wendell Addingtprf>and ^Stanford', I 
believe, became professional party leaders, I mean party memberj 
I don't know what their positions were. 

Q. Who was the leader of the party in Austin? 
A. Well, when I left, the person who seemed to have the, 
|. mG st authority was a fellow by the name of^SidShif^; K and 
theoretically, whoever was chairman of a particular group was 
I the head of his group, and there wasn't anyone running the 
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whole show in Austin . It was supposed to have a combined * 
council meeting' every once in a while to decide on the necessity 
of any Joint action, although when 1 left they did not have 
these Joint council meetings. I 
They had as little direct, well, no direct communication j 

between the groups. i I 

i 

Q. What did Sid Shiffer do? | 
A. Well, he was — I believe, a Professor of English : 

at the University of Texas, is or was. He got his Ph.D. while ; 

he was a member of the professional group , and when I left he 

was teaching. 

Q. Were there any other professors at the University 

members of the Communist party? 

.4. Not that I know of. Certainly not when I was a i 

I 

i 

member. Well, I can't say that for sure, but I am quite sure | 

there were none when I was a member of the student group, and j 

when I was a member of the professional group, I am sure any } 

professors would have been a member of the professional group, ; 

! 

and there weren't any. j 

Q. What effect did the Korean war have on these groups ! 

i 

at the University of Texas? j 
A. Let's see, there were — I was in the professional j 

i 

group at that time. There were not too many of us there. | 
Frankly, I think there were either 3 or 4 of us in the group j 
at the time, and we talked about It as little as possible. 
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I personally felt sort of, I can't say sicic, exactly; I 
felt sort of numb, I mean, this is getting down to cases. Here 
is a situation which, let's say, somebody who, as far as ; 
ideology, is supposed to be on your side, is shooting at some 
kid who might be your neighbor, and you don't, the average j 
person doesn't, I mean, if he is in a situation like this, justj 
tries not to think about it, and that is — it was to me j 
personally, very, very upsetting. i 
Q. Did the security regulations tighten up in the party , 

in any degree? 

A. Well, they had, let's see — when did the Korean war 
break out? 

Q. 1950, June. 

A. 1950, well, they had already started tightening up 
by then. They had done away with cards before that, and I 
don't know — it is around that time, I believe, they began 
to cease having any direct connection between the two groups. 
I should say between the various groups. 

Q. what was the purpose of these University groups; 
what did they participate — 

A. Well, they would do such things as go to meetings, 
let's say, A.V.C.; I understand that in some parts of the 
country the Communists pretty well ran the branches of the 
A.V.C, but in Austin they didn't, I mean, we went to some of 
the meetings. We were told not to go there with the idea of 
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running the meeting, but to present our ideas, try to guide 
the group into certain types of action. I can't think of any 
specific proposal at the moment, but they might want the local, 
say they would want the local A.V.C. to go on record as j 

! 

! 

opposing, oh, some action taken by, say, a Congressman, or 
something like that, or to send a telegram favoring the passage 
of such and such a bill. 

This is the type of thing that, we did. And we would, 

i 

before security became of such importance, we used to hold j 
classes at which non-members — to which non-members were 
invited, not just anybody, but I mean people would sound people 
out, and bring them in to some of the classes, and I don't 
know whether I mentioned putting out pamphlets, leaflets, when 
something would happen, something — 

Q. You didn't have a campus paper? 

A. What do you mean? 

Q. The Communist unit. 

A. No, we didn't have a campus paper, is that what you 
asked? 

Q. Yes, I mean the Communist party put out their own 
publication . 

A. Not anything regularly. I mean they would put out 
pamphlets or leaflets on various subjects, incidents that would 
happen. 

Q. Was the Independent Progressive Party to any degree 
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active in the — 

A. Yes; I don't remember how many votes they got in 
Texas, but there was quite a bit of activity the first, when 
Wallace ran for President . 

Q. Did you circulate petitions or in any way assist in 
having them qualify for the ballot, the State of Texas? 

A. I don't remember whether I did or not. I think I . 

did, but I am not too sure . 

Q. Did you register as an Independent Progressive Party 

member? 

A. You don't register to vote in Texas. 
Q. Is that right? 

A. Wait a minute, wait a minute, let's see now. No, 
you pay your poll tax, and. that's it. And I know most - a lot 
of the Republicans I knew in Texas voted in the Democratic 
primary, so you don't register as — 

Q. Election laws are different. What else did this 

group participate in? 

A. Well, they were active when Dr. Rainey was fired as 
President of the University. I might say, without his consent, 

Q. Well, why was he fired? 

A. What? 

Q. Why was he fired? 

A. Now, it is so much water under the bridge I have 
forgotten . 
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Q. Well, he wasn't In any way connected 
A. Oh, no, no. 

Q. it was over different issues entirely? j 

A. Yes, but I mean, this was a burning issue on the ; 

campus, so the student Communist party there took a stand — j 

i 

when any group took an action that they approved of, they i 
would ask their members to volunteer to do leg work and clerical 
work, lick the envelopes, and stuff like that. 

Q. You recall any other individuals now that were members 
of the party there in Texas, Austin? 

A. Jackie Nelson. 

Q. That was a female? 

A. Yes, it is a girl, and I don't know where she is, or 
where she was from. 

Q. Is she in the student group? 
A. She was a student group, yes. 

There was a fellow named Pogson. He quit the party and ; 
took a job later teaching in San Salvadore University. j 
Q." when did he quit the party? j 

i 

A. Well, I have been trying to think of this for anotherj 
purpose, but I can't remember exactly. It was certainly, oh, j 
well — wait a minute. I can't tell you exactly, but I can j 

1 

tell you — this is 1957, and my number 2 son is 10; it was 
before February of 19^7. 

Congressman Doyle: May I Inquire there, a while back you 
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mentioned that this man in Alhambra or Pasadena — 
The Witness: Altadena. 

Congressman Doyle: Altadena, had mentioned to you some i 
of the former members as being in New York? 

The Witness: Yes, j 

Congressman Doyle: Or he mentioned the names to you. * ; 

The Witness: Yes* ; 

Congressman Doyle: I think you only gave one of those 
names ♦ What are the other names? 

The Witness: He told me — he told my wife he had seen — 

he told me he had seen Dwight DeWard in New York, and he told 

my wife on the phone he had seen the Schneiders, Kurt Schneider 

arid his wife, but he didn't say where. I assumed he went 

through Austin, but they may be in New York, I don't know. j 

i 

Congressman Doyle: Then you had a couple of conversations! 
with him, did you, over the phone or otherwise? j 

The Witness: Yes, I ran into him out at the California • j 
Scientific Glass Company, Pasadena, and talked to him. He and \ 
his wife and little girl came over to our house one evening, 
and then he called up, oh, a couple or three nights ago, and 
I was out with my boys. He told her he had been back East, and 
he said he had seen Dwight and the Schneiders. 

Congressman Doyle: Did he by word, or in any way, leave 
the impression that he was still in the party? 

The Witness: The only thing he said to me that would — 
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I mean, the most significant to me was, he said, "Well, we'll 
have to get together sometime so we can talk about things we 
can't talk about here." 

I think we were standing out in the street, outside the 
Glass company at the time, which led "me to believe that he 
still is in the party. 

Congressman Doyle: He didn't ask you in any way whether 

or not you were still in it? 

The Witness: No, and when they came over to our house j 
nothing was said. I have - I don't know ~ have the impression 
that his wife may not be too enthusiastic, if she is in the 
party. 

Congressman Doyle: Was he a pretty active man at the 
University of Texas in the party? 

The Witness: Well, yes, but they never called on him to d|> 
very much. He is rather a peculiar fellow. He never held any 
office as long as he was in Austin. They never would elect 
him or appoint him to any office, but he was willing to distri- 
bute material and go down to the post office and pick up the 
literature; quite active on that level. 
By Mr . Wheeler : 
Q. Now, what caused you to actually quit the party? 
A. Why did I quit? 
Q. Yes . 

A. Well, I got out, well, just because I didn't like it; 
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1 that is, it was an accumulation of things. 

2 I would have gotten out sooner . I finally decided that 

3 the guys who were running things weren't necessarily out for 
the good of all mankind. Too many things happened and then 
were explained later, you know. I mean, the Marxist philosophy 

o was interpreted, let's say, to fit a fait de accompli, rather 

7 than the deeds following the philosophy, if you know what I 

8 mean . 

9 I suppose more than anything else, it tends toward in- 
to tellectual stagnation, and, well, I don't know, I see a lot 

11 of things in this country, let us say, that I consider aren't 

12 right, should be changed, but I think that the people as a 

13 whole can change them now, rather than having things drastically 

14 altered, either by a small group on the inside, or by force 

15 from the outside. 

16 It is the sort of philosophy that I can criticize my own 

17 group, but an outsider better be careful and, frankly, let's 

18 face it, we have a better life here, as far as I can see, than 

19 almost any group in the world, and since I was a boy and could 
20 ' notice things, I think conditions in this country have improved 

t 

*" ! a great deal. 

22 Well, I decided that I was through with the party. I felt 

23 like taking a big breath. 

24 Q. Where were these meetings held? 

25 A. The meetings were held generally at someone's home, 
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my home, for one, the Schneider's home, one — the only time 
I can v remember ever being at a special meeting place hired or 
vented,' they rented a room in the hotel downtown,, at which the 
fellow who had been the chairman of the group resigned from the 
party. His name was. Bryce Taylor. He said that he had Joined 
the party because he thought that it would do kome good; in 
his opinion it was just a petty conspiracy, at least, that's 
the; way the members acted, and so he was getting out. But as id 
from this one meeting, generally the meetings were held at 
membe rs 1 house's^ . 

Q. When did he leave the party? 

A. It was just a short while after I joined. 

Q« Was he a student at the University of Texas? 

A. Yes, he was a law student. 

What was your last question? 

Congressman Doyle: Why would they rent a room for that 
meeting? 

The Witness: I don't know. 

Congressman Doyle: How many men would be there at that 
meeting? 

The Witness: Well, at that meeting there were — this 
was probably at the heyday of the student party* There must 
have been ab5ut 15 people, 15 or 20 people there. 

Congressman Doyle : You know where Bryce Taylor is now? 

The Witness: No. I think maybe he is practicing law 
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1 somewhere tn Texas, but where I don't know. 

2 By Mr . Wheeler : 

3 Q. is there anything else we can ask: you that might j 

4 refresh your memory as to individuals? j 

5 A. Ted Lowry and his wife; I can't remember her name. | 
c She was a member of the party, also. ! 
7 Q. was that the graduate group or student? ; 
q A. No, student group. I mentioned Sid Shif fer . I met j 
9 Fred Estes,. who was in charge of union affairs, I believe, 

10 with the party. He worked, when he joined the party, according 

11 to what he told us, he was working, I believe, for North 

12 American . 

13 Q. was he on the State level? 

14 A. Yes, and then the last. I heard he was working as a 
is tree surgeon, so he must have — I don't know whether he was 

16 still a full time party member or not. He lived in Dallas. 

17 Q. Did the University of Texas favor your activities 
is around the campus? Did you run into any difficulty with the 
is faculty? 

20 A. No, I never had any particular difficulty with the 

21 faculty. Of course, the University did not, certainly didn't 

22 sanction any such group. 

23 The student group tried to start a Marxist discussion 

24 club, which would" be just, there would be 'no political action 

25 taken. They tried to get one of the economic professors to 
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sponsor it, but he would not. He said he was afraid that 








2 


there might be a little more than just discussion, might be 
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some political involved. 
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Mr. Wheeler: I have no further questions, Mr • Doyle. 


• 
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Congressman Doyle: Well, let's see, when you resigned, 
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how did you make it effective j did you write a letter of resig- 
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nation? 
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The Witness: No, I just — when I moved away, I just 
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didn't make any effort to get in touch again. | 

i 
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Congressman Doyle: Did any party member, functioning at 
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the State level, or national ieve±, ever come t;o yout &iuujj 
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to speak? 








13 


The Witness: Jack-' Green did speak to us, and Ruth Koenig. 
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Congressman Doyle: Who? 
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The Witness: Rush Koenig spoke to us, as a group, and 
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Ross, he was a regional man from New Orleans. I keep wanting 








17 


to say Ross Alexander,, but that was the actor. It may have 
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been his last name; he came to Austin once and spoke to us. 
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Congressman Doyle: And how large a group would be in 








20 


attendance to a regional man that way? 
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The Witness: Oh, I think there were around 20 people. 
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Congressman Doyle: In other words, it was not a closed 
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Communist party meeting?- 
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The Witness: I don't think it was closed in the sense 
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that non-members weren't there. 
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to hear him? 
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public notices or anything ♦ i 
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violence. I got the impression onai! you were boao-Lug uncio, 
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while the party did not? aamiT3 unai' oney duvuodoeu vxuxcuo^j 
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yet if there was^ in uneir juagiuenb, <± taube ou uoc xu^ vli^j 
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would use it; that that was the teaenmg- 01 t;ne par^y. i 
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The Witness: Yes. They are very careful about the 
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wording of this^ as tixie oommunisifS uo nuo auvu^a^c uuc 
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force and violence to overunrow any govei iiuicuu . 
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However, you must realize that the masses who have been 




14 


ground down someday may and probably will rise up, and in their 
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righteous anger will resort to violence, and at this time the 




1 6 


vanguard of the workers, namely, the Communist party, must be 






ready to step in and assume leadership to change this righteous 




1 PS 


anger in the right direction. 




1 Q 


Congressman Doyle: In other words, assume leadership of 






the violent revolution? 
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The V/itness: That is right. 
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Congressman Doyle: And there would be no objection to a 
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violent revolution? 
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The Witness: Well, it would be deplorable, but — 
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Congressman Doyle: Deplorable, but they would be glad to 
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lead it? 



The Witness : Yes . 

Congressman Doyle: And must be prepared to lead it? 

The Witness: And must be prepared to lead it. 

Congressman Doyle: And such a revolution was sure to come 

The Witness: Absolutely. We were very close to it, 
according to party teachings, in the twenties, the 1920' s, 
closer than we have been before or since. 

Congressman Doyle: What, if anything, in that regional 
area of Texas, especially the University group, was the 
thought about the Negro race; were they to form a separate 
State, if could be, or what? Was that ever brought up? 

The Witness: Yes. 0h y boy, this is a ~~ 

Congressman Doyle: Don't tire yourself with it, but if 
you have something, it would be helpful on that to us. 

The Witness: Yes. Now, this is basically, as I under- 
stood it, the philosophy at the time. It may have changed. , 

In those areas in which the Negro people are numerically ! 

predominant, there would be set up separate political units, ! 

I 

that is, they wouldn't do too much gerrymandering, I mean, to j 

come in and take out a white community, or something like . 

i 

that; but the whole area would be set up as a separate political 
unit, or several political units, and that the people of this j 
area would then have the choice of continuing as part of what 
was the United States, or whatever group is included in the 
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larger, the national boundaries, let's say, or of forming a 
separate political state; they would be urged to remain in the 
larger unit with semi-autonomous status, something of this ; 
sort . 

This was the official attitude at one time. , 

Congressman Doyle: What, then, was the teaching, if j 
anything, as to the nature of the control, if any, by the \ 
numerically stronger colored population in the lesser units, 
lesser communities, population-wise? 

The reason I ask that is, you mentioned that, where the 
colored people were in stronger numerical numbers, a separate 
unit might be formed. i 

The Witness: What would be the political control? ! 

Congressman Doyle: Yes, why would they have a separate . 

1 

unit where the Negros were numerically stronger? I 
The Witness: in order to give bhem a feeling of, let's 1 
say, how was it put, well, It was on the order of having = 

control over their own destinies, having a state of their own. • 

1 

This was the theory. j 
Congressman Doyle: Do I understand, then, that in the « 
areas where the Negros were numerically iri the majority, the 
Negros would be expected or encouraged to govern governmentally? 

The Witness: The idea would be that they would be en- 
couraged to exercise the Democracy which had been denied to 
them. 
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Congressman Doyle: In other words, to take over by 
exercising their — 

The Witness: It was pointed out that they should not 
deny anyone his rights, and certainly there would be capable 
people in the white population who should — and that the 
white population should no more be — 

Congressman Doyle: Eliminated in their government functions;; 
is that what you mean? 

The Witness: They should not be discriminated against in 
any manner. It is just that this state would be predominantly 
— would be composed predominantly of people of Negro ancestry. 

A little involved. 

Congressman Doyle: Well, let me ask you this, see if I 
am in error. I have understood in my readings and what I have 
heard that the one projection of the Communist party several . 
years ago was to advocate j : that the Negros, at least in those 
portions of the South where they were numerically strong enough 
while they would not discriminate against the whites in that 
area, nevertheless, they would function sufficiently numeri- 
cally because of the numerical strength, so they would control 
those units of government in that area, by the right of franchise, 

The Witness: Yes. Now, I am giving you the arguments 
that a good- Communist party member would give you. 

Congressman Doyle: All right. 

The Witness: Yes. But they would be encouraged not to 
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take control in the sense that they would be ruling these 
smaller groups, but that, so that they could exercise Democracy 
that had been denied to them* 

Congressman Doyle: I think there were one or two other 

brief questions . 

What was it that you brilliant students there, because I 
recognize that you were a scholar in those days, as well as 
now, what was it that you students were led to, that they 
wanted you to believe that was inherently wrong about our , 
Constitutional form of Government? What was the weakness of 
it, if any? What were you taught? Why should you abandon our 
Constitutional form of Government in theory, in favor of the 
Communist theory of Government? 

The Witness: In theory, no I don't know whether it is 
Marx or Engels; one of them thought that the United States and 
Britain were two countries in the world that could, without a 
revolution, achieve Socialism, but that unfortunately the 
Capitalist control, not always directly, but certainly con- 
trolled enough of the machinery of government to make property 
more important in the eyes of the law than the rights of the 
individual. And unfortunately some people make it look that 
way, I mean I wince when some things happen that I know ~ 
I know, without having heard a thing, I know what the press in 
Communist countries, or even the Communist press in non-Communi|st 
countries, is doing with this situation in Arkansas. 
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I mean, well, as I say, take Instances like that. The. 
Constitutional form of Government, according to the period 
that we were taught, is good. It is just that Marx and Engels , 
couldn't look forward far enough to see the growth of monopoly t 
in this country, and you have then the Democratic processes i 
strangled by the octupus of Capitalism. I 
Congressman Doyle: Let me ask you just one other question,: 
Why did you come and volunteer to help in the work of 
the House Un-American Activities Committee as a friendly wit- 
ness? What is your motive? Why do you do it? What made you 
conclude to do it? 

i 

The Witness: Well, it didn't occur to me not to. Franklyj, 
I mean, you know what I am thinking of all the time, when I — j 
I mean, a lot of people — now, most of the people I knew in j 
Austin, I won't say most of them, but a lot of them were 
essentially gentle people, and I keep thinking, what in the 
hell are they doing in the party still, and every time something 
happens > I get a glimpse of it in the papers, anything that can. 
be twisted or aggravated, the Communist party is there, aggra- J 

i 

vating a situation which either could die down of its own J 

j 

accord, or else certainly doesn't need any more aggravation. j 
Now, as I say, I have been asked, do I feel that the j 
Communist party is a threat, that is, the Communist party of | 

i 

this country is a threat to our country. ! 
I have never really had this feeling; maybe because I 
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, haven't known enough of the real old-line party members. The 

2 ones I have run across, though, have really chilled me. They 

3 are hard . 

! j * 

4 Congressman Doyle : What? 

5 * The Witness: Chilled me. They just, well, like this 

6 business of chewing us all out because we dared question what | 

7 was going on in Russia. ! 

8 I haven't seen personally too much action that has been I 

9 taken by the Communist party, but I don't have — I mean, I 

10 don't have the feeling of urgency, that it represents an urgent 

11 menace. I don't think it is good, but I don't have that 

12 emotional urgency. 

is congressman Doyle: And yet if the attitude of chewing you 

u ou t because you differed with them, if that was extensive 
is enough, it would stamp out honest difference of opinion, 

16 wouldn't it? 

17 The Witness: Oh, yes. . 

is congressman Doyle: Stamp out any freedom of thought? 

1 9 The Witness: That's right. No, I feel that if the 

20 communist party were in control of this country, this would be 

21 a very terrible thing, but what I mean is, I don't feel any 

22 sense of urgency that they would ever get any control. 

23 congressman Doyle: As you know, one of the functions of 

24 the Committee, with which Mr. Wheeler is a staff member, I am 

25 a member, it is one of our functions, under Congressional 
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1 

1 


directive, to report back to Congress, as a body, any recotn- 




Cm 


mendations we may have in our studies, or from our studies, 




o 


as to different legislation, or improvements in legislation, 






in dealing with the subject of subversive activities, the 




5 


Communist party or any other, looking to- a violent change of 






miT» form of Government # 

i 




7 


Have you any suggestions, or are you familiar at all in 




R 


the field of existing legislation on that subject? 




9 


The Witness: I am not too familiar. However, I just j 

* 1 




io 


i 

read a quote which you might be interested in. Ruth Koenig at 


11 


one time — 




1 2 


pnnpressman Doyle: And who was she? 




13 


The Witness: She was, at that time, the secretary of the 




14 


Communist party of Texas, said — 




15 


Congressman Doyle: How old a woman was she, approximately 


9 


1 6 


The Witness: I would say approximately 30 at the time, 




17 


— said that as long as the party could remain legal it would, 




18 


but it would continue its activities on an illegal basis, if 




19 


necessary. 




20 


Congressman Doyle: At what sort of a meeting did she 

> 




- 21 


make that statement, if you remember? 




22 


The Witness: I don't remember what the purpose of calling 




23 


the meeting was . 




24 


Congressman Doyle: Well, was it a Communist cell meeting 




25 


there at the University? 
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The Witness: I believe there were members of more than 
one group at the meeting. I can't really think of anything in 
the legislative end. I have often thought, although one 
fellow told me he didn't ~ one of the investigators told me 
he didn't think it would do any good, of writing an article , 
aimed to, let's say, to college students or young people who 
have just become aware of the world about them, and the in- 
justices therein, and explaining to them the fallacy of 
jumping into the Communist line. 

I would suggest this to anyone, though, that the fellows 
who are realiy, who use ant i -Communism, you might say, as a 
political football, who don't really, I don't think, care whether 
they ever catch any Communists or not, but who will say anything 
to get in the public eye and ear, actually aid the Communists; 
they really do. Because if they say something that a thinking 
student, let us say, can go and check up on and find that the 
guy is wrong, or if he contradicts himself, this is, boy, the 
Communists jump on something like that, just like that. 

Congressman Doyle: Mr. Wheeler, do you have anything 

else? 

Mr. Wheeler: No, I have nothing else, Mr. Doyle. 

Congressman Doyle: I want to thank you on behalf of the 
Committee, Mr. Ripperton, very, very much. We appreciate it. 
It is a great help to have your statements and you analyses. 

The Witness: I want to apologize for being so vague, but 
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frankly, this is something I deliberately don't think about.. 

Congressman Doyle: Well, if you don't have anything 
else, Mr. Wheeler, then we will adjourn this part of the 
Committee . 

(Witness excused.) 
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HOWARD WARREN LINNARD 




2. 


w d o 




and testified as follows: 

i 




3 






EXAMINATION 


A II 






By Mr . Wheeler : 


11 




0 


Your full name, please? j 


11 




A. 


Howard Warren Linnard. 


11 




0. 


And your address, please? 




Q 

II 




4; 


5621 Lewis, Long Beach. 




1 1 




0 


When and where were you born? 






/i 


March 14, 1922, Peotone, Illinois. 


1 1 




Q. 


You are entitled counsel if you so desire. I see 




12 




have 


none with you . 




13 




A. 


I don't desire any. 


! 


14 I 






You don't desire any. . j 

1 


1 *=» 




Would you give us a resume — ( 


16 




Congressman Doyle: You might add, too, I would like to . 


17 


ask 


this question: You are here' under subpoena? j 


18 




The 


Witness: Yes, sir. 1 


1 Q 






1 

By Mr. Wheeler: | 


20 




Q. 


Would you give us a resume of your educational I 


21 


I ' 
background? j 


22 




A. 


I graduated from high school at McAllen, Texas. I . 


i 23 


went to Edinburg Texas Junior College for two years. I received 

1 t 


24 


my 


Bachelor of Science in chemical engineering at the University 


25 


of 


Texas 


! 

* 



Q. when did you grad^*Prfl; thi M*mm&^^ 

A. 19^8 .. 

Q. Have" you had any additional eduplatiOh. sth.ee ftaft 

ime? 

' A. I took acme graduate work Were at the University of 
exaS, but I didn't finish my Master's. 

Q. When did you cease your graduate work? 

A. I left there In January, 1953. I Wasn't *here con-. 

4-v, 4- 4-i mo t went back for a while and then 
;inuously during that time. I wen* ™ G 

C left. 

Q. How long have you been in California? 

A. I have been here since February of 1953- 

Q. What has your employment been since, say, 1945 UD W 

the present time? 

A. 19*5 I returned to college after my discharge from 
the Army. In 19*9 I "orksd in New York City as a theater usher 
for five months. I Went back to school and worked part time 

at various jobs . 

Then in 1953, I worked four months at Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation in Burbank. Prom May of 1953, until September of 



195», I worked for American Potach ft Chemical Corporation in 



Vernon. 

-II ¥vm January, 1955, until September, 1956, I worked for 
«*» Pacific Coast Borax Company in- Wilmington. And since October, 
25 " 1956, I have worked for the Air Pollution Control District. 
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Q. What do you do with them? 

A. Air Pollution engineering, chemical engineering. 

Q. Mr. Linnard, we have received information to the 
effect that you at one time were a member of the Communist 
party, is that correct? 

A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. And to your best recollection, when did you join the 

Communist party? 

A. I joined in 1948. j 

Q. And where was that? 

A. At Austin, Texas. 

Q. Were you a student at that time? 

A. Yes, I was . 

Q. What motivated your interest in the Communist party? 

Why did you join? 

A. i knew most of the students that were in the party, 
since I joined the Students for Henry Wallace Club, and I 
thought at that time they were interested in most of the things 
in which I had an interest, such as opposing segregation. 

I had previously been a member of the Norman Thomas 
Socialist Party, and I thought it was very ineffective. 

Q. Who recruited you in the Communist party, or who 
sponsored you? How did you get in? 

A. I don't know if I was sponsored by one particular 
person or not. A few of the members that talked to me a little 
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bit about the party; as to whether one particular member aeked 
me to join, I don't recall at this time. 

Q. After you joined, were you assigned to any particula 
group or unit in Austin? 

A. Yes, I was assigned to a student chapter there at 
the University of Texas* 

Q. And to your best recollection, what period of time 
were you a member of the student chapter? I noticed for a 
while you were in New York City. 

A. I was a member from about May, or January of 1948, 
I believe, until I left Austin that November, and then I return 
to Austin in June of 1949, and remained a member until, I 
believe, the Fall of 1951. • 

Q. You were in the student group all the time, or did 
you subsequently get assigned to the professional group? 

A. I was in the student chapter all that time. 

Q. Now, what activities did this Communist group engage 
in while you were a member? What was the purpose of it at' the 
University? 

A. We sold copies of the Sunday Worker. We distributed 
various leaflets protesting against segregation, against j 

different economic matters. j 

I 

I don't know whether one was opposing the lifting of priced 

ceilings. It is very difficult to remember what some of them I 

j 

were at this time. We read different books and reported on 
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them at meetings, 'we tried to recruit other students into 
the party. 

Q. what was the goal of the group' there, the aim of it, j 

the objective of it? j 
A. The aim of it was to convert others to Communism, , 
Q. Who are the officers of the group, if you recall? j 
A. Wendell Addington was the State student secretary. 
Q. Who was that? j 
A. Wendell, W-e-n-d-e-1-1, Addington, A-d-d-i-n-g-t-o-n . 

Q. State secretary? 

A. State student secretary.. 

Q. He was a student at the University, I take it? 
A. That's right. Todd Lowrey. 
Q. Todd or Ted? 

A. Todd, T-o-d-d, Lowrey, L-o-w-r-e-y, was chairman of 
our particular chapter, I believe, and George Roberts was 
treasurer . 

Q. Could you tell us a little bit more about these men? 
A, Wendell Addington received a degree in economics and j 
moved to New Orleans, but I haven't heard anything of him i 

t 

since about 195 1 * J 
Todd Lowrey was a law student, and I was told he also wentj 

to New Orleans about the same time. J 

George Roberts left the Communist party in about 1950, I 
believe. I haven't heard anything from him, either. 



A . Q. Disillusioned •with it? * - 

A . j d0 h«t know. He seemed tp going Kq meetings, 

~ y<~*4-^t t dori it kftow what hisi 

3 30 he was expelled from the party. I don v kho.. 

4 feelings were . 

Q. was he expelled for lack of attendance, or «■* 

o Issues that — 

J A. X. think It was lack of attendance. 

Q. Did you hold any offices In the group? 

A . i believe about In early .1951 we aecldid to break | 
J into smaller groups, and I was t, head a grbup of about 3 or I 
„ 4 members, but we had difficulty In finding a time to meet, and 
J X don.t recall of our first meeting. It wasn-t too long after 

13 that I left the party. 

Q, What was the purpose of splitting up into seller 

is groups? 

J A. I think It was partly because we thought there would 

.7 be less chance of our being Identified as Communists, and be 

.a easier to hold a, to get together without Someone thinking 

J there was a Communist meeting being held. 

J Q. Did the hostilities in Korea have anything to do 

z> with the breaking down, have tighter security? 

J A. It may have had something to do with It Indirectly, 

as 1£ th8 feeling toward the communist party became stronger 

•r „~ <3iit«p what influenced the 
* «-rtY»(aflri war i I am not sure vmciu 
24 because of the Korean ml 

» national officers, of the Communist party to make the decision. 
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Q. How did your group, or you yourself, accept the 
Korean war? 

A. Well, we were very upset by it when we learned that 
hostilities had broken out there. 

Q. What was the Communist party attitude about it? I 
mean, it must have been discussed in the meetings. 

A. i believe they claimed that there had been a lot of 
border skirmishes, and that certain Korean troops had crossed 
the line into North Korea, as well as vice versa, and that j 

North Korea acted partly because the United Stated was shifting 

i 

more supplies there . 

Q. Have you ever attended any Communist party training 
schools, classes that were held especially to further indoc- 
trinate you in Marxism? 

A. No. The only thing I attended was one or two meetingjs 
before I Joined the party, in which Wendell Addington was 
talking about the party to different ones who had expressed an 
interest in joining, or whom they thought might want to Join. 

Q. Now, in this student group, as well as you recall, 
were there any other officers in it during the time - I believ 
you have mentioned Wendell Addington and — 
. A. Todd' Lowrey. 
Q. And Todd Lowrey, yes . 

A. I don't recall of others. Each meeting we elected a 
chairman for that meeting. It wasn't like most clubs, where 
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there is one President who presided at each meeting. 
Q. do you recall who the other members were? 
A. Ann Castleberry. 

Q. You might give a little description, identification. 
A. She quit the party, or was expelled, mostly because 
of her mother's opposition to the party. She was living at 
home, and her mother didn't want her to go to meetings. 
Q. she is a local Austin girl? 

A. Yes. She married a fellow named William McAfee. 
Raymon Greer was. a member. He left the University and 
went to New York, about 19^9, and I heard nothing more about 
him. 

Q. What was his major? 

A. I think he majored in some social science, possibly . 
economics. I am not certain. 1 

Q. in regard to Ann Castleberry «s husband, I take it he 
had no connection with the party? - j 

A. No. 

Q. Just wanted to make it clear for the record. 
A. Pair Lowrey, who was Todd Lowrey's wife; she got her 
degree in journalism, and she also went to New Orleans about 
1951. 

Ruth Addington, who was Wendell Addington's wife. I am 
not sure what her major was, ' She was living in New Orleans, 
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William Shearer and his wife, Georgia Stiearer . She got 

her Master's Degree in biology* I am not sure in what he got j 

i 

his degree. They left the University about 1951, also, and I ! 
don't know where they went, or haven't heard anything about 

them # | 
Evelyn Kubula. She left the party, I think, in late 19*18.! 
I believe she was an economics major, and I don't know where { 

i 

she went after she left school, 
v Q. That seems like a lot of women. 
A. There were quite a few. 

Robert Brannan, B-r-a-n-n-a-n . He got his Master's in 
English, and moved to San Antonio in about 1951 . I don't know 
whether he is still there or not. 

Q. Do you recall anyone else? ■ 
A. I can't recall any more. 

Q. Do you know John Stanford? \ 
A. I knew a John Stanford In school, before I joined the, 

1 

party, but I think he had left. I am sure he left the Univer- 
sity before . 

Q. Dwight DeWard? ■ 

A. Dwight DeWard, there was a Dwight DeWard who left the j 
University about one month after I joined the party. : 
Q. Ben Ramey? i 
A. I knew- him, too, when I was in school, but he left j 
before I joined the party. He never was a member when I was. 
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Q. Rose Mary Coward? 

A. I was told by a member of our club that 'she had been 






3 


expelled. She was not a member when I was. 






4 




Q. There is John Hiles? j 






5 




A. John Hiles, yes, he was a member when I was. 






c 




Q. Kurt Schneider? 






7 




4. He was not a member of the club which I was a member 






o 


of, 


so I don't know if he was a Communist or not. 






9 




Q. There is a girl named Rqsje^Ma^y. or Rose Marie, some 






10 


kind of a functionary, who was arrested by the Houston police 




11 


department for getting involved in some dock strike. Do you 






12 


recall her last name? 






13 




A. Rose Mary? 






14 




Q. Or Rose Marie? 






1 5 




A. No, I don't. 






1 o 




Q. There is a Malcolm Gordon? 






1 7 




A. There was a professor at school named Malcolm Gordon, 






18 


who 


spoke to young progressives, or students for Wallace Club, 






1 9 


but 


he never was a member of the communist party — I don't 






20 


know whether he was a member of the Communist party or not . 

1 






21 




Q. Jim Melrose? 






22 




A. Never heard of him. 






23 




Q. Jackie Nelson? 






24 




A. I knew her, but she also had left the University 






25 


before I joined the Communist party. 
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Q. Bob Pogson? 

A. I never heard of him. 

Q. He quit; I think it was before you came in. 
Lyman Ripperton? j 
A. He wasn't a member of our chapter, either, so I don't 
know if he was a member, either. 

Q. Sid Shiffer became a professor? 
A. I don't recall that name. 

Q. Bryce Taylor? j 

i 

A. I never heard of him. 

Q. * What was the total amount of students that went _ 
through this group, would you say?' 

A. During the time when I was a member, I would say 
that probably there were at least 25 or maybe a few more, but 
some of them only came to one or two meetings and quit, and 
having been nine and a half years ago I wouldn't remember those 
that maybe just came once and dropped out . 

Q. What was the usual size of the group? 

A. I would say 19^8 there probably were 12 or 15 members 

at least . 

Q. Present at all the meetings? 

A. By 1951, at the time I quit, I don't think there 
were more than 4 or 5 members . 

Q. How do you place the date, the Fall of '51, as the 
date of termination? Did you stop abruptly? Is it associated 
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with something, or did you generally slowly go out? 

A. I first decided to quit the Communist party, and ther 
in 1952 I still attended a couple of meetings of the Progressive 
party, and then I quit, no longer attending any meetings of it,, 

and still later I quit the Methodist Federation for Social » 

I 
} 

Action, when I was working at Lockheed. The security man j 

i 

there told me that the Methodist Federation was considered ! 

I 

a left-wing group, and he advised me to quit it, so I gradually ! 
left the different left-wing organizations, 

Q. What prompted you to leave the Communist party? 

A. I took quite a number of courses in economics, and 
found out their fallacy in Marxism, decided there was a lot of 
merit in capitalism. I decided that Communism was not a good 
economic system. I thought that the Communist , party was 
iccomplishing nothing worthwhile. I thought that the Communist 
in this country did a wrong thing, aiding North Korea in the 
Korean war ♦ 

Mr. Wheeler: Do you have some questions you want to ask 
before you leave? 

Congressman Doyle: No, I don*t think I do. 
By Mr . Wheeler.: 

i 

Q. We have heard a lot about force and violence in j 
connection with the Communist party. Did you gain any knowledgj* 
on that subject, or give us your interpretation of your group 
going out with force and violence? 
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, A. I never heard anyone in the student chapter in which 

2 I was a member favor force and violence. Now, whether there 

3 were members elsewhere that did, I couldn't say with any ■ 

4 certainty. 

5 Q. Was the subject that you must, as a- Communist, give j 
g I some thought — I mean, did you get anything out of the i 
7 communism at all in regard to that subject? j 
s A. In the Constitution of the Communist party of the 

9 United States there was a provision that any member that 

to advocated violent overthrow of the Government would be expelled 

ii. from the party, and the way Wendell Addington explained the 

12 party position was that the only time there would be any 

13 violence was when the people voted in the Communist party, and 

14 then the Capitalists would use violence to try to keep the 
is Democrats, Republicans, or whatever party was in office — 

is it seemed to me that the student chapter there completely died 

17 out, or almost died out, as far as I could tell. Those that 

18 I had known as members had left the university, and they 

19 seemed unable to recruit any more, so — 

20 Q. You credit that to the changing political atmosphere, 

21 the war and Iron Curtain, and etcetera? 

22 A. I think so, yes. 

23 Q. pid you know Stuart Ballln? 

24 • 



25 



A. Stuart Ball in? 
Q. That is correct . 
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4- I think there was a student named Stuart Bowder . 
Q. I have a gall In, B-a-l-l-i-n, a major in chemistry. 
A. He majored in chemistry; that may be his name, 
Stuart Ballin. He was not a member of our club, however, so 
I don't know whether he was a member of the Communist party 
or not . 

Q. Did you have any contact with the other clubs in 
Austin, or were there any other clubs besides the student group 
A. I don't know. I think there probably was one, or j 

i 

possibly two other clubs, but we didn't have any joint club ' 
meetings, or anything of that type, so I can't say for a ; 
certainty whether there were or not. 

Q. Did you ever meet anyone on the State level of the 
Communist party? 

A. No. I went to some State Progressive party meetings, 
but I don't recall attending any State Communist party meetings 

Q. Well, did you ever have any outside lecturers come 
to your group to give lectures, anyone from the State or from 
New York, or — 

A. Yes, but not to joint club meetings. 
Q. You mean these \ieve outside of regular Communist 
party meetings where they gave these lectures? . 

A. A fellow, from New York once spoke at a meeting where 
most of the members were Communists, but they invited some who 
were not. That was before I joined the party. 
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Q. What do you think of the Communist party today, 
since you have been a member; what is your reaction to this 
experience? 

A. I opposed the Communist party . I think that it is j 
becoming less influential all the time. It never did have too 
large a membership, and from what I have read in the papers, 
there seems to be quite a bit of dissention in it now." I read 
about Joseph Clark, one of the editors of the Worker, resigning, 
and I think that it will continue to decrease in membership. 

Q. Did you delve very deep into philosophy? 

A. Into the philosophy of — ; 

Q. Of Communism? 

A. We did to some extent. We spent quite a bit of time 
on issues there at the University. Most of the members of our 
club joined a student chapter of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People when it was formed there, 
and we spent a lot of time in activities of that chapter, and. 
we also spent a lot of time in the Progressive party. 

Q. Did you exercise any control in the NAACP? 

A. Did I? 

Q. Did the group? 

A. William Shearer was President of the chapter at the 
time the NAACP chapter 'disbanded; I was Vice President. 
Q. Why did it disband? 

A. Some of the students, one in particular, named Ladwig , 
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William Ladwig, had told a lot of the other students that h<? 
DUfil/t^Co?tnany Communists were officers of the organization • 



thoug 

So he got the editor of the student paper to publish an j 
article about the m*atter,, and got quite a few students to come: 
to a meeting to vote out the present officers. But there was | 
a big dispute as to whether all those voting were members or j 
not, and there was quite an argument ensued, and as a result 
the University, by checking, found out that all the University 
rules had not been followed closely. 

The treasurer of the group had not handled all disburse- 
ments through the University, and as a result they disbanded 
the chapter . 

Q. over at Honolulu, the NAACP chapter got under 
Communist control, and the National NAACP withdrew the charter. 
I was just interested to see If a similar Instance had occurred j 
in Austin. 

A. Probably so, because the last year that it was there, 
the attendance was rather small. Most of the Communist members 
came, however, and I believe the University said later that 
they would not oppose the NAACP being reorganized there if the 

National office approved. But at the time I left there, the \ 

j 

National NAACP had not sent official notice of their approval, j 
Q. Did you ever have any knowledge of the total strength) 

of the communist party of Texas, and can you give the year? ! 
A. No. My guess would be that it wouldn't have been 
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more than 100 or 200. 

Q. In the whole State? 

A. Yes. In 1948, and probably considerably less than 
that by the time I left the party in '5L But that would just 
be a guess. I never saw records on it. 

Q. I believe you mentioned that you have been to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, not in testimony, but when I 
talked to — 

A. Yes, that was in March. I think the last week of 
March, this year. 

Q. Now, have we covered everything here about what was. 

covered down there? 

A. I think so. I mentioned that those in the Communist 
student chapter were also members of the Labor Youth League . J 

Q. Were you a member of the Labor Youth League? j 

A. Yes. 

Q. You didn't have a chapter on the campus? j 
A. It had a chapter that included mostly students, but 
some who weren't students. . 

Q. It was a largo- group? 
A. Slightly larger. 

Q. Who was the head of the Labor Youth League? j 

< 

A. Robert Thomas was President, and George Roberts was -| 



secretary. 

Q. Was Robert Thomas a member of the Communist par by, to 



b1 



1 

2 



A. I dpn't believe so.. -:• 
Q, You mentioned you passed out litgraW?eV' $hat; was 



3 1| the source of this literature? 

*H A« We mimeographed some of our - own material i I believe 

5 1| we also distributed some leaflets that .we got from either th6 
6 1 state or national offices of the Communist party. 
7 H Q- That would.be mailed to the party, or to your- unit 

8 1| at the University? 
9 II A. yes . 

10 11 Q- There was no local source in Austin where you could 

11 || purchase it? 

12 1! A. No. 

13,1 Q. Sounds like you didn't have too. much success down 

14 1| there.- 

1511 A. No, I don»t think it was very successful at all 

16 " Mr. Wheeler: I have nothing more I want to ask you. If 

17 II you want to say something for the record, you oertainly may. 

18 Anything I have missed, or didn't cover, since you got out, 

19 the reasons you got out, you can enlarge upon it, or anything 
20 1| you have to say. 

The Witness : I think the Communist party was too in- 
cluenced by the U.S.S.R. I don't know whether orders came 



21 

22 



23 II 

from the U.S..S..JR. tQ-fche. national -office- of - the-G-ommun-i-s-t--par-ty 

24 ii but j think there was too much sympathy directed toward the 
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U.S.S.R. 



1 

2 



Mr. Wheeler: How do you reach that conclusion? 
The Witness: For example, I argued with Todd Lowrey about 



3 different purges that they had had in the U.S*.S.R. I thought 
J they were completely wrong, and i believe he took the vlew- 

5 point that the. U.S.S.R. did what it had to do at that particular 

6 time, and also the fact that most of them in the party, even 

7 though they questioned Northern Korea going into Southern 

8 Korea at first, seemed to later accept what had been done as 
9 II the right thing. 

ion Mr. Wheeler: It is a philosophy that you wouldn't 

,11 || recommend anyone to accept? 

i2|| The Witness: I certainly wouldn't recommend it to. anyone. 

13|| Mr. Wheeler: Are you married, and do you have children? 

i4|| The Witness: I am married. I was just married three 

is || months ago. 

i6ll Mr. Wheeler: I think that is all. 

1711 (Whereupon, at 4*45 P.m., the hearing was closed.) 
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